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EDITORIALS 


IDIOT’S DELIGHT — Last week this column 

had a few words to say 
about “Pricing for Profit’. Since the following letter 
was written on August 21, the day last week’s issue was 
mailed, the possibility of collusion is ruled out. The 
coincidence would seem to prove only that “great minds 
run in the same channel’. Having made that remark, 
let us hasten to add that our own channel of thought 
does not include the term “idiot” in reference to any 
member of the canning industry, though indeed some 
may seem to so act, especially at planting time. Nor do 
we agree that the “bullheaded Dutchmen in Wisconsin 
went hog-wild” this year in peas. The record shows 
that over the span of the last two years, including this 
one, Wisconsin production of peas is down approxi- 
mately 35 percent. Yet all in all, we must agree that 
canners have done a horrible job over the years, of 
adjusting supply to demand. 


Our correspondent’s earlier contribution of June 
23, 1958 had reference to the scramble for tomato 
acreage in the spring of 1958 when the supply of whole 
tomatoes was completely exhausted and standard 303’s 
were quoted nominally at $1.80 in Indiana and $2.00 in 
the Tri-States. 


The typically Hoosier approach serves to empha- 
size the seriousness of the ever maddening rush to 
destroy the balance between supply and demand. Here’s 
the letter, complete and unadorned: 


P. M. Aug. 21, 1959 


Gentlemen: 
Get out your June 23rd, 1958 issue and read the 


article you listed as “Crazy as H--]’. 

Not only standards went as low as stated but 
EXTRA standards even sold for $1.20 a dozen. The 
reason? Sure, any intelligent man knows why, but 
the plain truth is, we have far too many IDIOTS in 
the canning business. The bigger the canner the 
better the IDIOT applies. 


Why in the name of common sense did California 
put out so much acreage in 1958. Now the bull headed 
Dutchmen in Wisconsin went hog wild in Peas and 
followed up with a corn pack that will wind up many 
good packers. 


Listen to the California boys, also the Wisconsin 
and Minnesota IDIOTS cry for the can companies to 
advertise their surplus and for the great white 
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whiskered father in Washington to buy up their 
OWN created surplus and hide it so they can go out 
again and do the same idiotic thing. It’s just a plain 
damn shame the canning industry is filled with so 
many IDIOTS. 

If I had your writing ability, I’d sure write a 
“pistol” for the industry of NON “think for yourself 
men”. !?X; but I hope you dress this up and print it 
in capital letters. Put my name on it. 

GWYNNEVILLE CANNING CO. 
By—Robert E. Lewis 


LARGE —‘“‘Big Sizes are Here...and... 
PACKAGES there will be more tomorrow” is the 
heading on a feature in the August 
issue of “The Nielson Researcher’. “Whether it is due 
to the American demand for more convenience,” the 
article states, “fewer shopping trips or suburban living, 
and larger families, we can’t say for sure. Perhaps it 
is a blend of these and other reasons, but the study of 
several product classes show this trend to bigness.” 


Regular readers of this column know that these 
latest Nielson findings are in accord with our own 
thinking, although like Nielson, we do not suggest that 
the smaller package will become less important. The 
great difficulty is that in cutting back to the 303, the 
canning industry has left the new and larger families 
high and dry in forcing them to buy the more expensive 
two or three packages, or reduce their eating habits to 
extremely small portions. Then, too, in putting out 
such items as kraut, spinach, tomatoes etc., in a 303 
can, the industry has committed the underselling sin 
of the century, forcing the consumer of even small 
families to get used to small portions of these foods 
once consumed in voluntary portions. 


This column is convinced, too, that some part of the 
problem referred to in the above letter is at least due to 
the shift from the No. 2 to the No. 303 can, making it 
necessary to try to sell an even greater volume (brought 
about by considerably larger yields) in the small con- 
tainers. When a firm like Campbell Soup Company 
starts putting concentrated soups and baked beans in 
46 ounce cans, as they have done for a year or more 
now, it seems reasonable to believe that “thar’s gold in 
them thar larger cans”. There’s a summary of tie 
Nielson findings on another page of this issue, 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


NCA- CMI To Observe 150th 
Anniversary Of Canning 


The National Canners Association will 
observe the sesquicentennial of the birth 
of canning at the 1960 convention and 
throughout the anniversary year with 
various publicity programs. At the same 
time the Can Manufacturers Institute 
will conduct a campaign commemorating 
the sesquicentennial of the first patent 
for a metal food container. The historic 
dates and events on which these obser- 
vances are based are: 


(1) January 30, 1810, when the French 
Government officially recognized Appert’s 
discovery of the heat-processed, hermeti- 
cally-sealed method of preservation and 
specified its publication to the world, and 
(2) August 25, 1810, when King George 
III granted the first patent permitting 
use of the metal container for food can- 
ning. 

Suggestions of various means. by 
which NCA will observe the sesquicen- 
tennial year were made at the recent 
meeting in New York of the Consumer 
and Trade Relations Committee. Dudley- 
Anderson-Yutzy, public relations counsel 
for the C. & T. R. Progran, is also acting 
in behalf of CMI on the can anniversary. 
An exchange of salutes between the can- 
ning and can manufacturing industries is 
contemplated as part of the convention 


proceedings, and the sesquicentennial 
theme has been adopted for the Food 
Editors Conference at the convention. Kit 
material tieing in with the sesquicen- 
tennial will consist of information on 
the history and progress of the canning 
industry, its development, the modernity 
and quality of canned products, ete. The 
sesquicentennial theme will enable NCA 
to retell the canning story on a broad 
seale including national and world-wide 
contributions of canned foods to public 
welfare. 


It is planned during the year to select 
certain other important anniversary dates 
in the history of canning to be the oc- 
casion for distribution of appropriate ma- 
terials to newspapers, magazines, radio 
and TV, and the “The Three Squares” be 
promoted as a film of particular value in 
recounting the history and development 
of the canning industry. Other details 
are being developed. 


CMI has proposed to salute the various 
can users in all industries at their annual 
convention throughout the sesquicen- 
tennial year, starting with the canning 
industry at the January Convention. It 
is also engaged in efforts to bring about 
observance of the sesquicentennial in- 
ternationally. 


NFBA REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


The elections of Regional Directors of 
the National Food Brokers Association 
were announced this week by Arthur G. 
Curren, Jr., NFBA National Chairman. 
The term of service for a Regional Direc- 
tor is from September 1 until August 31 
of the following year. The following 
members were elected directors in their 
respective regions: David E. Alper, 
Morris Alper & Sons, Inc., Brookline, 
Massachusetts; Marcus J. Klem, Boncke 
& Klem, Inc., Rochester, New York; Bert 
Diener, Rich-Diener Co., New York, New 
York; Anthony L. Hunsicker, A. L. Hun- 
sicker Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 
and John S. Caldwell, C. R. Caldwell & 
Sons, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


J. George Winter, W. H. Bryan & Co., 
Baltimore, Maryland; C. C. Morgan, 
Roberts & Morgan, Roanoke, Virginia; 
Hairy P. Stokely, House of Stokely of 
Charlotte, N. C., Ine.; Arthur Mims, 
Atlanta, Georgia; James G. Roach, 
Theisen & Roach, Detroit, Michigan; 
William J. Smith, Smith & Swinton Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; Paul V. Hold- 
grafer, Christian & Company, Hunting- 


ton, West Virginia; Clifford T. Hayes, 
Cliff Hayes Brokerage Co., Knoxville, 
Tennessee and Hubert R. Thomas, Service 
Brokerage Co., Birmingham, Alabama. 


Albert H. Falk, Piatt Falk Sales Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois; O. G. Reichardt, 
Jr., Reichardt Brokerage Co., St. Louis, 
Missouri; Richard J. Gough, Gough 
Brokerage Company, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Ed Holbert, Holbert 
Brokerage Company, St. Paul, Minnesota; 
H. Kent Whitmore, Stearns-Whitmore 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa; A. B. Mc- 
Mahan, Modern Brokerage Co., Kansas 
City, Kansas; Robert V. McOsker, Mc- 
Osker-Gardner Company, Little Rock, 
Arkansas and John T. Hornburg, Rod- 
man-Hornburg Company, Dallas, Texas. 


Roger L. Pickett, Pickett-MacCallum 
Company, Spokane, Washington; Reed E. 
Brimhall, Holley Brokerage Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Ed M. Ryan, Ed Ryan 
Company, Phoenix, Arizona; Robert Mc- 
Henry, Steinhardter & Nordlinger, San 
Francisco, California; Fred Brown, The 
Brown Brokerage Company, Los Angeles, 
California and C. J. Carter, Donald H. 
Bain Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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KRAUT PACKERS REELECT 
OFFICERS 


All officers of the National Kraut 
Packers Association have been reelected 
to serve for the 1959-60 term as follows: 
President, Lon Flanigan, Jr., Seneca 
Kraut & Pickling Company, Geneva, 
New York; Vice President, John Stroup, 
Empire State Pickling Company, Phelps, 
New York; W. R. Moore, Secretary- 
Treasurer, at Oak Park, IllInois. 


Directors named are: Dave Flanagan, 
Jr., Flanagan Brothers, Inc., Bear Creek, 
Wisconsin; Alden Smith, Shiocton Kraut 
Company, Shiocton, Wisconsin; C. L. 
Huppert, Frank Pure Food Company, 
Franksville, Wisconsin; A. D. Henkel, 
Fremont Kraut Company, Fremont, 
Ohio; and George Menger, Lake Erie 
Canning Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 


PEA PICKIN’ TENNESSEE 
ERNIE FORD MADE HONORARY 
WISCONSIN PEA PACKER 


During his grandstand performance of 
the Ernie Ford Show at the Wisconsin 
State Fair on August 26, the entire ex- 
hibit of 64 cases of Wisconsin canned 
peas, provided by 32 Wisconsin canners, 
was presentel to Mr. Ford. The enter- 
tainer presented with a scroll making 
him an Honorary Wisconsin Pea Packer. 
Backround for Mr. Ford’s show August 
26 thru 30, featured peas in the pod and 
in the can. The National Canned Pea 
Council provided a blown up montage of 
press clippings, recipes, illustrations, and 
press releases as a backround for the 
canned pea exhibit. 


— “CANNING INDUSTRY” 


MAILED TO NEWSPAPERS AS 
TIE-IN TO BETTER MEALS 
PROGRAM 


“The Canning Industry”, brochure 
produced by the National Canners As- 
sociation, Information Division, was 
mailed last week to almost 1,000 Metro- 
politan newspapers as a tie-in to their 
September 14-26 campaign “Better Meals 
Build Better Families”. Along with 
copies of the brochure, the Information 
Division sent a press release and a letter 
showing how editors could use the ma- 
terial. The. Consumer Service Division 
also is participating in the campaign 
with special releases to the newspapers. 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION 
WINS NATIONAL SAFETY 
AWARD 


The Wisconsin Canners Association is 
among the ten winners of National 
Safety Council Awards for its 1958 
safety program. Presentation of the new 
award will be made at the banquet of the 
Food and Beverage Section of the Na- 
tional Safety Congress in Chicago on 
October 31. The Wisconsin Canners As- 
sociation also received an award for its 
1956 safety program. 
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PROMOTION 


LARGE PACKAGES PLAY 
INCREASINGLY BIGGER ROLE 


Large packages are definitely on the 
upswing in many major commodities 
sold in food stores. 

Using 12 different brands and 31 sizes 
in four competitive major product classes 
the results were heavily weighted in favor 
of the bigger containers. Appearing in the 
Nielsen Researcher, a monthly publica- 
tion of A. C. Nielsen Company, the sur- 
vey outlined progress of the 31 sizes over 
a period of three years. 


In the most extreme case, the large 
size moved from a 52%, share of market 
in 1957 to 64% in May of 1959. Another 
high-volume product class showed .a 
movement from 31% market share for 
the large size in 1957 to 39% in 1959. 


Since a single point of market share 
may be worth more than a million dol- 
lars, depending on the market size, 
changes are significant. 


The study suggests that small pack- 
ages are not going to be less important 
to the manufacturer who has a new or 
local product to introduce. The reduced 
size is still often the best means of ac- 
quainting consumers with a_ product. 
However, once it is established, the trend 
seems to be toward larger packages of 
the product. 


Some suggestions offered to companies 
considering package change: 


1. Learn which sizes are on the up- 
grade in your market. 


2. Analyze the factors on which this 
trend depends. 

3. Establish a definite objective for the 
new package; is it a deal-type or 
one that can last for years? 

4. Know your market characteristics, 
either nationally or sectionally. 


5. Don’t rule out the small package in 

your plans. 

In a “success” story methods were out- 
lined by which Harold F. Ritchie, Inc., 
makers of Bryleream men’s hairdressing, 
obtained a sizeable share of the U. S. 
market. 


Sectional merchandising was employed 
to learn characteristics of territories in 
which the company was interested in 
selling. Each advertising campaign was 
carefully tested with respect to impact 
on audience and sales. An advertising 
expenditure ratio to sales was developed, 
enabling the company to predict with a 
fair degree of accuracy ahead of time 
how much it might cost to achieve a 
specific share of the national market. 


The advantages of a sound marketing 
program both to the company using it 
and the retailers selling the product, were 
stressed. By means of sectional mer- 
chandising a local manufacturer can 
spend at the same rate that the national 
company is spending in his particular 
territory. This, in turn, provides local 
producers with a better opportunity to 
compete. 
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YOUTHPOWER EMBLEM KEYS 
TEENAGE CAMPAIGN 


Food industry advertisers are being 
urged to make full use of a “Youthpower- 
Food Comes First” emblem which has 
been adopted as the visual symbol of the 
united food industry’s support of the 
1959/60 teenage nutrition education pro- 
gram. 


Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, who 
serves as general chairman of the Na- 
tional Food Conference, has called on all 
food and allied groups to “tie-in” to the 
massive food and nutrition education pro- 
gram which begins in the nation’s high 
schools with the opening of the school 
year. 


The National Food Conference is a 
voluntary committee of associations and 
companies who are working cooperatively 
as a united food industry on public edu- 
cation problems common to all food 
groups. Homer R. Davidson, president of 
the American Meat Institute, heads the 
NPC’s 17 organization planning com- 
mittee. 


National advertisers will be asked to 
direct attention to the importance of 
good eating habits in building the health, 
vigor and achievement of America’s teen- 
agers—its Youthpower, in their schedule 
of newspaper, magazine, radio and tele- 
vision advertising during the coming 
school year. 


The united food industry group will 
work toward building a mass impact on 
the Youthpower theme during January 
and February, 1960, as a buildup to the 
National Youthpower Congress to be held 
at the Palmer House in Chicago from 
February 11 to 13. This food industry 
sponsored meeting will be one of the 
most important and newsworthy assem- 
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Lynden has a completely new frozen 
red raspberry carton this season. The 
design lends itself to graceful stacked 
display with distinctive soft blue and 
white background giving emphasis to 
direct color raspberry vignette. Packers 
are the Lynden Berry Growers, Inc., 
Lynden, Washington. Labels by Muirson 
Label Co. 


blies of high school students ever held in 
this country. 


In addition to the opportunities for 
national participation—advertising, mer- 
chandising and other promotional oppor- 
tunities will be available to alert food 
industry groups who wish to “tie-in” to 
the extensive schedule of local and state 
activities being planned by the National 
Food Conference. Youthpower commit- 
tees, representatives of a broad range of 
food producing, processing, distributing 
and marketing groups, have already been 
established in 22 states and more are in 
process of formation, Mr. Shuman an- 
nounced. They will sponsor school and 
community projects on the “Youthpower 
— Food Comes First” theme and will 
sponsor state youthpower meetings pre- 
ceding the national event in Chicago. 


Full information on tie-in opportuni- 
ties are available from Edward Gottlieb 
and Associates, Ltd., public relations 
conusel to the National Food Conference, 
with offices at 640 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, and 1145—19th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


COMMODITY PROMOTION 
STUDIED 


Some 20 Wisconsin canners, including 
two from New York, met in Milwaukee 
last week to consider continuation of 
the National Canned Pea Council and 
the possible development of commodity 
promotion program for sweet corn, snap 
beans and beets. Proposals for each of 
the four commodities were submitted by 
Theodore R. Sills & Company, the firm 
handling the program for the National 
Canned Pea Council. The directors of 
the Council were named as a committee 
to secure support from pea canners for 
continuation of the canned pea promo- 
tion program. The same group, with one 
substition, was named as a committee 
to undertake to obtain support frem corn 
canners for the establishment of a can- 
ned corn promotion program. The pos- 
sibility of promotion programs for snap 
beans and beets is to await a meeting of 
New York State canners to consider the 
proposals. 


OHIO CANNERS EXHIBIT AT 
STATE FAIR 


The Ohio Canners and Food Processors 
Association are exhibiting for the fifth 
year in a row at the Ohio State Fair, 
August 28 to September 4, 1959. This 
year’s exhibit covers 1,000 square feet in 
the center aisle of the new Buckeye Build- 
ing. The exhibit features a 250 foot dis- 
play of Ohio canned foods. At the closed 
end of the exhibit there is a tomato and 
fruit juice bar where visitors are served 
all the juice they desire for 10c. At the 
open end of the exhibit there is a 12 foot 
model tomato juice canning factory, an 
IQ Game of the Canning Industry, and an 
8 foot electric map with flashing lights 
showing the location of all the food pro- 
cessors in Ohio. 
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Trader Vic’s Food Products, Inc., 
Berkeley, California, introduce another 
topmost quality food product— exotic 
Tomato Bongo, a brisk tomato drink. The 
recipe for new Tomato Bongo is Trader 
Vie’s original which is featured in his 
world famous restaurants. Tomato Bongo 
is packed in a 32 ounce refrigerator style 
decanter, supplied by Maywood Glass Co., 
Los Angeles, a subsidiary of Anchor 
Hocking Glass Corporation. Screw cap 
by Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc.; du Pont 
cellulose seal by Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany; label by Lehmann Lithograph, San 
Francisco, Distribution at present—West 
Coast. 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation has 
begun manufacturing operations at its 
new glass container manufacturing plant 
at San Leandro, California. The new 
plant houses all new equipment, furnace, 
glass container forming machines, lehrs, 
and other equipment necessary for the 
operation of an automated 1959 type 
glass factory. The company now has 16 
plants strategically located throughout 
the country. 


GLASS 
PACKAGE 
DESIGN 


EVERB 


ESI 


Glaser, Crandell Company, 77-year-old 
Chicago preserve, sauce and pickle firm, 
is now packaging its eight preserve and 
jam products in redesigned clear glass 
jars. New Everbest preserve jar is seen 
at left, in contrast with old-style jar 
design at right. Note smaller label to pro- 
vide more product show-through. Hazel 
Atlas did the redesign and furnishes the 
jars. 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation has 
moved its Detroit Package Division dis- 
play and sales office from 812 Michigan 
Building to new, larger and more modern 
quarters at 17500 W. 8 Mile Road, De- 
troit 35, Michigan. D. W. Sankey, in 
charge of the Detroit office, is assisted 
by C. E. Hogan and S. E. Turner. Tele- 
phone numbers at the new address are 
KEnwood 7-7730 and ELgin 6-8500. 


Quick Instant Onion in ready-to-use 
form is a new product which has been 
introduced by the Woolson Spice Com- 
pany, Toledo, O., packed in resealable 
glass jars. No peeling, no tears, no waste 
are the advantages of this product which 
are listed on the colorful label. Green 
and white screw-top closure reminds 
hememakers to replace cap tightly. De- 
tailed recipes for product use in cooked 
and uncooked foods, as well as conversion 
statistics appear on the back of the label. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company supplies 
jars and closures and Calvert Lithograph- 
ing Co. the labels, 


Roanoke Apple Products Company, 
(Roanoke, Va.) will exhibit in Virginia’s 
Industrial Exposition when more than 
150 industries and businesses will join 
in a display of Virginia’s industrial 
progress at Roanoke’s Victory Stadium 
September 30 to October 3. Included in 
the exhibits will be missiles and armed 
forces displays. Roanoke’s colorful Har- 
vest Festival, held during the same time, 
will spotlight fashions and flower shows, 
lectures, the Harvest Bowl Football 
Game (VPI vs W & M), and a mile long 
Festival Parade. i 


a Virginia. 
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The complete jelly line of T. W. Garner Foods Company, 
Winston Salem, North Carolina, is now supplied in smart, 
newly designed glass containers which provide effective product 
identification at the point-of-sale and maximum convenience for 
the consumer. The containers are supplied by Brockway Glass 
Company, Brockway, Pennsylvania, the caps by White Cap 
Company and the labels by Piedmont Label Company, Bedford, 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROPS AND WEATHER 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 22 
—dOn the Peninsula the harvest of lima 
beans for processing was in progress, 
mostly with mechanical viners. Lima 
bean harvest in Delaware was moving 
along somewhat faster in Kent County 
than in Sussex. Harvesting of tomatoes 
on the Eastern Shore will wind up early 
this year. At week’s end picking was 
about 75 percent completed. Tomatoes 
are moving to processors in good volume 
West of the Bay. Crop is generally 
good in this area, especially the late 
crop. In North Central Maryland the 
planting of fall snap beans is about 90 
percent complete. Harvest of sweet corn 
for processing was approximately 75 to 
80 percent complete in both sides of the 
Bay. On the Lower Eastern Shore digg- 
ing of sweet potatoes was just getting 
underway. 


LESLIE, MD., Aug. 25—Sweet corn is 
good, especially May 25 to June 1 plant- 
ings of shoepeg variety. Golden corn was 
planted earlier and extreme hot weather 
at its maturing time caused bunching of 
three weeks’ plantings; all ripening to- 
gether. Have 900 acres yielding an 
average of 3 to 3% tons, for all varieties. 
Early dry conditions developed a_ root 
mass, then the rains forced corn faster 
than normal, then when the extreme hot 
weather hit, all the earlier plantings 
ripened. 


FRANKFORT, MICH., Aug. 17 — 
Strawberries increased 40 percent. RSP 
cherries increased 90 percent. Sweet 
cherries increased 20 percent. Peaches 
are the same as 1958. Blueberries de- 
creased 40 percent. Apples increased 50 
percent. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 26—Despite an 11 
percent increase in acreage in this State 
it now appears that the total pack of 
snap beans will be under last year. It 
also appears that waa beans will be down 
more than green beans. Expect a reduc- 
tion of as much as 15 percent in the sweet 
corn, even in view of the fact that this 
State had an increase of about 3,000 
acres. Dry weather and the fact that 
some of the intended acreage for cabbage 
for kraut did not get planted is apparent- 
ly reducing the pack this year. Harvest- 
ing of beets continues with only mediocre 
vields with some reports stating that 
more beets are running to larger sizes 
because of the uneven stands. The 
‘omato crop was not helped by the in- 
tense heat a week ago and up to this date 
the pack looks only fair so far as volume 
is concerned. The RSP cherry pack will 
he considerably: below last year in this 
State, but brined sweets will be slightly 
above. Hot weather is ripening peaches at 
a rapid rate. 
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TRI-STATES, Aug. 26—It seems it 
was just too hot in all areas except New 
Jersey last week. Good rain reported in 
New Jersey and Delaware with the 
Western Shore of Maryland, and parts 
of the Eastern Shore having too much. 
More rain could be used in other parts 
of the Peninsula and the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia needs moisture badly. Too 
much rain and high humidity causing 
poor color in tomatoes, with poor quality. 
Some processors are finished while others 
are continuing with limited supply. 
Heavy dews and heat in Southern Jersey 
causing anthracnose in even best sprayed 
fields. Some report there will be a fall 
crop but others are very doubtful. Over 
90 degree temperatures on the Eastern 
Shore 13 of the last 15 days. High tem- 
peratures caused some blossom drop on 
later plantings of lima beans. Due to the 
excess of rain in Pennsylvania there may 
be some danger of mildew in baby limas. 
The crop in Delaware has been damaged 
by the long dry spell, followed by the 
long wet period. Harvesting of snap 
beans is expected to begin about the mid- 
de of September with fair to good stands 
reported. The hot, dry weather in Vir- 
ginia has caused some first plantings to 
lose foliage. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 25 — There has 
been no let up in the August heat wave 
that has blanketed the Middlewest for 
the past week. These high temperatures 
are bringing on fast maturity of corn. 
Not harvesting all the corn in the field 
which may mean strictly fancy corn 
could be in short position and the total 
pack may fall short of earlier estimates. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 26—Considerable 
acreage of corn being by-passed due to 
hot weather. 


CABBAGE YIELDS INCREASED 
IN IRRIGATION TESTS 


The average yields of marketable cab- 
bage grown for processing were increased 
better than four tons to the acre by well- 
timed irrigation in tests covering four 
growing seasons at Cornell’s New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva. The 
studies are being continued. 


The cabbage experiment is part of a 
large-scale investigation on the use of 
irrigation in the growing of vegetable 
processing crops. During the four years 
reported by the Station scientists, the 
cabbage crop received on the average 4.3 
inches of irrigation water per acre each 
year. 


Effects of increased fertilization and 
closer spacing of the plants to ensure the 
fullest possible use of the extra water 
and food supply were also noted. 


The largest yield of marketable heads 
averaged 33 tons to the acre for the four- 
year period and were obtained from irri- 
gated plants spaced 12 inches apart in 


the row which received twice the normal 
amount of fertilizer, say the Station 
workers in commenting on the experi- 
ment. 

Before a grower can decide whether it 
will pay him to irrigate his cabbage, 
however, he must take into account a 
number of factors. These include the 
abundance of his water supply, efficiency 
in applying the water, the physical 
characteristic of the soil, the cultural 
practices followed, and the market for 
which the cabbage is grown. 


There is always the unpredictable 
amount and distribution of rainfall dur- 
ing the growing season which must’be . 
taken into account along with these other 
factors. 


How these factors and irrigation prac- 
tices are inter-related are discussed in a 
publication available upon request to the 
Experiment Station. 


BRACKISH WATER FOR 
IRRIGATION 


Many crops can be saved during periods 
of drougth by irrigation with brackish 
water, USDA reports. Such water may be 
available in coastal areas where sea has 
flooded into surface water sources or 
infiltrated into wells used for irrigation. 
When available, fresh water should be 
used for irrigation, but investigations by 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Service 
show many crops are tolerant and pro- 
ductive when irrigated with brackish 
water. Brackish water that is usable for 
crop production is 1/8th to 1/10th as 
salty as sea water. Salt-tolerant crops 
include asparagus, spinach, garden beets, 
barley, sugar beets, and cotton, research 
has shown. In medium-tolerant range are 
tomatoes, many plants of cabbage family, 
sweet corn, lettuce, onions, rye, wheat, 
oats, and soybeans. Nontolerant plants 
include celery, radishes, green beans, and 
field beans. Practically, farmers and 
gardeners must know exactly salt con- 
tent to make effective and safe use of 
brackish water. Since salt content is 
measured scientifically—in terms of its 
electrical conductivity — growers faced 
with using brackish water to produce a 
crop should make arrangements for its 
analysis through their county agricul- 
tural agents or Soil Conservation Service 
personnel. 


MODIFIED INSPECTION 
PROCEDURE FOR RAW 
TOMATOES 


A new inspection procedure to produce 
usable weight of raw tomatoes and an 
instrument to indicate color value read- 
ing is now being demonstrated and 
explained in major tomato production 
areas in the East and Midwest. The 
procedure was developed by the Research 
Division of USDA and the educational 
procedure is expected to pave the way 
after suitable comments have _ been 
received by canners and growers toward 
replacement of the present grading _ 
procedure. 
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Mammoth Spring Canning Company 
(Sussex, Wis.) has announced that 
Harold H. Klumb, formerly of the Rock- 
field Canning Company Division of Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, has joined the firm as 
assistant sales manager. He will work 
closely with Jim Kraemer and continue 
to service the accounts that he worked 
while with Rockfield. 


Ocean Spray Cranberries—At the 29th 
annual meeting of the National Cran- 
berry Association held at the coopera- 
tive’s headquarters in Hanson, Massa- 
chusetts, August 19, it was voted to 
change the corporate name to Ocean 

Spray Cranberries, Inc. Some 550 stock- 
holders in the cranberry producing areas 
of Washington, Oregon, Wisconsin, New 
Jersey and Michigan attended the meet- 
ing with proxies voting the stock of those 
not present. William G. Hutchinson, 
formerly with the Cling Peach Advisory 
Board, will head up a broadened institu- 
tional sales program this fall for Ocean 
Spray. The first step will be the develop- 
ment of a new series of quantity cran- 
berry recipes and selling aids for the 
trade. In his new work Mr. Hutchinson 
will work directly with Larry E. Proesch, 
marketing director. The Hutchinsons will 
make their home in Duxbury, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Pet Milk Company—Robert O. Jenkins, 
vice president of Pet Milk Company, and 
executive vice president and general 
manager of the Pet Dairy Products Com- 
pany subsidiary, has been elected to the 
Board of Directors of the Pet Milk Com- 
pany succeeding John C. Naylor, who 
retired earlier this year after serving in 
various executive capacities with the 
company since 1921. Mr. Jenkins resides 
in Johnson City, Tennessee, headquarters 
of the Pet Dairy Products Company. 


Green Giant Company (Le Sueur, 
Minn.)—Robert C. Cosgrove, vice presi- 
dent of marketing, has announced the 
promotions of James P. Corbett and 
Richard A. Nickeson. Mr. Corbett, who 
has been assistant to regional sales ma- 
nager Lyle Lindberg, will be district sales 
manager for the company’s Florida- 
Georgia area. Mr. Nickeson, who has 
been assistant to regional sales manager 
Gene Nesbitt, has been named district 
sales manager of the company’s Metro- 
politan New York area. 
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James A. Weaver of James A. Weaver 
Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, was 
named President of the Keystone Food 
Brokers Association of Central Pennsyl- 
vania, at a recent meeting of the group. 
Mr. Weaver is well known nationally as 
a speaker before canner and broker 
groups. In last week’s issue the associa- 
tion was erroneously referred to as the 
Keystone Food Processors Association. 
Other officers elected were: Vice Presi- 
dent, Paul H. Knabb, Keystone Brokerage 
Company, Reading, Pennsylvania; Secre- 
tary Treasurer, Eli Herman, Eli Herman 
Brokerage Company, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. Donald R. Tinsman, Donald R. 
Tinsman Company, Harrisburg, and Chet 
S. Cooke, Appet-Cooke Company, Inc., 
Reading, were elected directors. 


G. M. Allen & Son, Ine., Bluehill, 
Maine, blueberry canners, have incor- 
porated the business with Getrude S. 
Allen as president and manager. Ray P. 
Allen, who owned the company and who 
had been in the canning and lumber 
business for almost 50 years, passed away 
at Coral Gables, Florida in January of 
this year. The incorporation took place 
on July 1. 


Smeltzer Orchard Company (Frank- 
fort, Mich.) have installed automatic 
peach pitters, four additional apple 
parers, and constructed a building 56 x 
120 feet for apple storage. Officers of the 
company are: James H. Brian, president; 
Percy J. Smeltzer, vice president; and 
Sylvia N. Smeltzer, secretary treasurer. 


Minute Maid Corporation has appointed 
two new division managers to work with 
L. M. Mickelson, Pacific Regional sales 
manager for Snow Crop and Minute Maid 
frozen juices. Philip H. Emory, a grad- 
uate of the University of Caiifornia, will 
be North Pacific Division sales manager 
covering, Northern California, Nevada, 
Northerd Idaho, Washington, British 
Columbia, and Alaska. Richard Penne- 
man, for a number of years with the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company, will be 
responsible for sales in Southern Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, Southern 
Nevada, and Western Texas. The Emery’s 
make their home in Los Altos, California. 
The Pennemans live at Garden Grove, 
California. 
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Procesed Apples Institute—Sebastopol 
Cooperative Cannery, Sebastopol, Cali- 
fornia, and Blue Ribbon Growers, 
Yakima, Washington, have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Institute. 
William A. Overstreet, manager of the 
Sebastopol Cooperative, has been elected 
a vice president of PAI. J. H. Hauser, 
president of the C. H. Musselman Com- 
pany, has been appointed chairman of 
the Institute’s Membership Committee. 
Other members are J. Pinckney Arthur, 
Shenandoah Apple Cider & Vinegar Cor- 
poration; James J. Tormey, Lydonville 
Canning Company; Oscar A. Hallberg, 
Hallberg Canning Corporation; and J. E. 
Klahre, Apple Growers Associates. 


National Food Distributors Association 
—Maynard Cochran was reelected presi- 
dent of the Association at the 32nd Na- 
tional Convention held in Chicago earlier 
this month. Mr. Cockran is president of 
the Cochran Distributing Company of 
Miami, Florida. Other officers elected are: 
Milton Brown, Lorenz, Schneider & Com- 
pany, Queen’s Village, New York, first 
vice president; Joseph Carpel, Carpel 
Food Distributors, Washington, D. C., 
2nd vice president; Melvin H. Neils, 
Walter’s Food Distributors, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, 3rd vice president; and Fred 
Vandervelde, Sittler Brothers, Chicago, 
treasurer. 


American Can Company—R. S. Peters, 
who has been assistant manager of 
American Can Company’s Los Angeles 
plant, has been appointed plant manager 
of Metalgrafica Canco S. A., an affiliate 
of American Can International in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 


M. J. Holland, Ine., Chicago food 
brokers, have appointed Dick Flanagan 
to head up the Frozen Food Department. 
Mr. Flanagan has had several years cf 
experience in the frozen food field. 
Joseph H. McManus has been added to 
the company’s staff of retail merchandis- 
ing salesmen. 


DEATHS 


Syl E. Burkenroad, fcr many years in 
charge of the canned foods department of 
Parrott & Co., pioneer brokers of San 
Francisco, Calif., died in that city 
August 16th. He is survived by his wife, 
Ina L. Burkenroad, and two daughters, 
Audrey Hill and Lida Philbrook, and a 
brother, Leslie L. Burkenroad. 
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CARLE CONWAY DIES 


Carle C. Conway of 1 Sutton Place 
South, New York City, for 45 years a 
leading figure in the development of the 
American packaging industry and for 24 
years successively president and chair- 
man of the board of Continental Can 
Company, died on August 18th in Lake 
Placid, N. Y., at the age of 81. 

A native of Oak Park, Illinois, Mr. 
Conway was graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1899. He entered the piano 
business early in the century, organizing 
the Conway Company. He was elected a 
vice president and director of Continen- 
tal Can Company at the time of its in- 
corporation in 1913, 


At that time Continental had annual 
sales of less than $7 million. In 1950, 
when he retired as chairman of the board, 
Continental’s sales had increased to $398 
million. 


Mr. Conway was for many years a 
prominent figure in American financial 
and industrial circles. He was a principal 
founder of the Can Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute and sponsored a number of important 
research activities by that organization 
and the National Canners Association. 
He served as chairman of the Committee 
for the Study and Reorganization of the 
New York Stock Exchange, commonly re- 
ferred to as the Conway Committee, in 
1937 and later, in 1939 and 1940, served 
two terms on the board of governors of 
the Exchange. He also served several 
years as a director of the Federal -Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 


Mr. Conway is survived by his wife, 
the former Helen P. Flynn; two 
daughters, Mrs. Alexander J. Robertson 
of Bronxville and Mrs. Carl Mathews of 
Monterrey, Mexico; two sons, Norton 
Conway of Park Forest, IIl., and Carle C. 
Conway, Jr., of Covina, Calif.; 10 grand- 
children and 11 great-grandchildren. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration Supply De- 
pot, P.O. Box 27, Hines, IIl., has asked 
for bids on the following requirements, to 
be opened on the dates stated: 


CANNED CARROTS—September 16 
CANNED CHOPPED CLAMS—September 14 


CANNED JAM, JELLY AND MARMALADE— 
September 15 


CANNED PIMIENTOS—September 23 
FROZEN GREEN BEANS—September 14 
FROZEN LIMA BEANS—September 14 
FROZEN CORN—September 14 


General Services Administration, 7th 
& D Sts., S.W., Washington 25, D. C., has 
asked for bids on the following require- 
ments, to be opened on the dates stated: 

CANNED BLACKBERRIES—September 9 

CANNED CORN—September 2 

CANNED FIGS—September 3 

CANNED FRUIT COCKTAIL—September 3 

CANNED PEARS—September 4 

CANNED TOMATOES—September 2 

CANNED CATSUP—September 11 

CANNED TOMATO JUICE—September 4 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
(Continued from Page 3) 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 1, 1959 
—OHIO CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 52nd An- 
naul Convention, Netherland Hilton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1959—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
74th Annual Convention, Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1959 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 12-16, 1959 — NATIONAL 
FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION, National Food 
Sales Conference, Chicago, IIl. 


JANUARY 4-6, 1960 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Convention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
Wash. 


JANUARY 7-8, 1960—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 37th Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Sample Cuttings, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 10-13, 1960—sUPER MARKET 
INSTITUTE, Mid-year Conference, Bal 
Harbour, Fla. 


JANUARY 17-19, 1960 — NATIONAL 
PRESERVERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


JANUARY 17-20, 1960—CANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting and Exhibit, Hotel Americana, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


JANUARY 18-20, 1960 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 53rd Annual Con- 
vention, Hotel Americana, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 


FEBRUARY 9-11, 1960 — wisconsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Raw Products 
Conference, Wisconsin Center Bldg., 
Madison, Wis. 


FEBRUARY 22-24, 1960 — Canadian 
Food Processors Association, Annual 
Convention, Seigniory Club, Montebello, 
Quebec, Canada. 


MARCH 3-4, 1960 — PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Canners Work- 
shop, Allenberry Lodge, Boiling Springs, 
Ps. 


MARCH 6-10, 1960 — NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, 19th 
Annual Convention & Exposition, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


MARCH 14-15, 1960 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
DuPont Hotel, Wilmington, Del. 


MARCH 20-22, 1960—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 56th Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


MARCH 22-23, 1960—WISCONSIN CAN- 
NI2S ASCOCIAT:ON, Spring Meetings, Wis- 
ecnsin Center Bldg. and Loraine Hotel, 
Maaison, Wis. 


COKE IN CANS—The Coca-Cola Company is test-marketing 
Coca-Cola in a 12-ounce flat top can in Brockton and Lynn, 
Massachusetts, and in Providence, Rhode Island. 


The beverage is being tested at prices ranging from three cans 


for 29 cents to three cans for 32 cents. 


The 12-ounce test can is an attractive red and white clean 
Six-pack cartons are available in the test. 


design container. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Price Uncertainty Slows Activity—Tomatoes 
Strengthen—Trading In Corn—Taking Low 
Priced Peas, Beans —- West Coast Fruits 
Moving — Salmon Opening Reflects Short 
Pack—Watching Canned Soft Drinks. 


By York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., August 28, 1959 


THE SITUATION—With new packs 
coming on apace, the situation, price- 
wise, remains in a state of flux, and will 
remain there until values have settled to 
a generally acceptable trading basis. 
This makes for considerable price un- 
certainty, and naturally tends to drive 
buyers to the sidelines until a greater 
degree of stability is achieved. Tomatoes 
have stiffened in the Tri-States, the pack 
falling below earlier expectations. Corn, 
on the other hand, has tended to ease a 
little as the first flush of early marketing 
fades. 


THE OUTLOOK—Buyers have been 
taking in standard vegetables where it 
has been possible to get them on to the 
retail shelves at a consumer price of 10c 
per can, even if this invobves some 
“leadering”’. In other instances, how- 
ever, buying has continued quite selec- 
tive, with distributors covering on 
private label requirements, and going 
slow in accumulating competitive priced 
lines. 


TOMATOES — With the weather 
playing hob with the tomato crop, can- 
ners in the Tri-States have raised their 
sights, pricewise, and 1s are being held 
at 971% cents to $1.00 with 303s ranging 
$1.20-$1.221%, 2%s holding at $2.05, and 
10s at $7.25. The market is also quite 
firm in the midwest, with standard 1s 
priced at 97% cents and 303s at $1.25. 
No change is reported in the California 
market. 


CORN—Canners in the Tri-States are 
showing more inclination to “trade” on 
new pack corn, and crushed golden is 
reported offering at $1.20 on standard 
303s, $1.30 on extra standards, and $1.35 
on fancy, although some holders continue 
to quote fancy at $1.40. On wholegrain, 
standard is $1.20, with extra standard 


HOW MUCH CORN? 


This is the time of the year when every 
corn canner in the business is hoping 
everyone else’s corn acreage will go sour, 
while he continues to pack every possible 
case. From the looks of things, corn 
canners are about to warehouse 38 to 39 
million cases. This added to the carry- 
over of 2.7 million cases reported by the 
National Canners Association this week, 
is too much corn for profitable prices. To 
be sure, the record shows that in years 
of a plentiful corn supply, canners have 
made their largest sales. It also shows 
that these sales were made at unprofi- 
table prices. Witness the season of 1956- 
57 which started with a record supply of 
44.4 million actual cases. That year can- 
ners sold more than any other year, 38.8 
million cases, but it would be hard to find 
a single canner who made a nickel on 
corn that year. Much the same can be 
said of the 1957-58 season. The season 
just passed was a good year profit-wise. 
Canners started with a total supply of 
37.3 million cases and sold 34.6 million 
cases. There’s still a good bit of corn 


to be put in cans during the month of 
September. Rather than hope that Mother 
Nature will step in and save the industry, 
corn canners would do themselves and the 
entire industry a favor, if they would sell 
about 3 million cases of: the remaining 
production to their growers for hog feed. 


at $1.30 and fancy at $1.40, all f.o.b. 
Tri-States canneries. Fancy crushed 
white is held at $1.45. Market on corn is 
also easing in the midwest, with fancy 
cream style 303s quoted at $1.40, with 
this price being shaded. 


PEAS—Chains have been doing a good 
volume on standard 303s at 10 cents per 
can retail, and fair replacement buying 
continues in standards. New business 
in extra standards and fancy grades, 
however remains rather spotty, although 
canners have not changed list prices. 


BEANS—Canners in the Tri-States 
continue to hold standard roundpod cut 
green 303s beans at $1.05, and the chains 
are moving supplies at a good pace at a 
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10 cent retail level. Extra standards 
command $1.10 at canneries, with fancy 
4-sieve quoted at $1.35, with fancy 
French style at $1.45. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—Canners are 
beginning to get under way on the new 
pack of cranberry sauce, and offerings of 
either strained or whole fancy 300s are 
reported at $1.70, with 10s at $11, f.o.b. 
New Jersey canneries. Buying is rather 
quiet thus far. 


PEACHES—California canners have 
been moving new pack clings into the 
distributing pipeline in good volume, 
with the market currently holding at 
$2.80 for fancy 2'%s, with choice at $2.50 
and standards at $2.40. 


OTHER W. COAST FRUITS—Fruit 
cocktail has been meeting with a good 
early demand, but distributors appar- 
ently have covered immediate needs, and 
the buying pace is slowing down some- 
what. The same holds true in the case 
of fruits-for-salad . .. New pack Bart- 
lett pears are offering for prompt ship- 
ment at $3.45 for fancy 2'%s, with 303s 
at $2.15 and 8-ounce at $1.30 ... New 
pack Royal Anne cherries are a_ short 
pack, and the market is strong, with 
308s reported moving up to $3.75 for 
fancy, reflecting light offerings and a 
step-up in distributor interest in that 
size. 

CITRUS—Florida canners generally 
have readjusted their schedules in con- 
formity with reductions recently made 
by several leading canners, and the 
situation is still far from strong. Dis- 
tributors are taking stocks only as 
needed, being influenced both by reports 
of a more favorable outlook for this 
season’s citrus crop in Florida and low 
prices for competing juices. 


SALMON—A top canner at the week 
end came out with opening prices on 195!) 
pack Alaska salmon at levels well above 
those anticipated by the trade. Fancy 
red tall 1st were listed at $37 per case, 
which is $2 over the 1958 opening, witli 
halves at $25, likewise a hike of $2 over 
the 1958 basis. Pink talls are quoted at 
$24 per case, with halves at $13.50, and 
chum talls at $21, against $18 last year. 
These prices have given buyers pause 
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for reflection and the season’s buying 
move is not expected to get under way 
until all competitive prices are avail- 
able. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are still 
“singing the blues” on the progress, or 
rather, lack of progress-of the season’s 
sardine pack, with many sellers firm at 
$8.50 per case for quarter keyless, al- 
though and occasional offering at $8 
still makes its appearance. Demand is 


fair. 


TUNA—A steady undertone prevails 
in the tuna market, with buyers in the 
market for replacement supplies as a 
result of a spurt in sales traceable to 
recent spells of extremely hot weather 
in many parts of the country. 


CANNED “COKE”—Distributors are 
watching with great interest experi- 
mental marketing recently undertaken in 
some parts of New England by Coca Cola 
Co. on its product packed in cans. 
Hitherto, Coca Cola has packed in cans 
only for the export market. Supermarket 
dissatisfaction with the shelf space re- 
quired for bottled soft drinks, as well 
as the space and time involved in hand- 
ling the return of “empties” is seen 
providing the basis for a major break- 
through for canned soft drink products. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Situaticn Not Conducive To Volume 
Business—Blistering Weather Taking Its 
Toll—Corn Comes On With A Rush—A 
Shorter Tomato Season—Bean Prices Slip— 
Withdrawn On Peaches. 


By ‘“Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., August 27, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Trading in the 
Chicago market is still on a day to day 
basis and there is very little on the hor- 
izon that indicates any changes in the 
offing. Buyers have the attitude there 
is little to fear in the way of higher 
prices and any changes pricewise will 
be to their advantage. So far, with the 
exeception of Cling peaches, the situa- 
tion has been working out just as they 
had predicted. A condition of this kind 
is not conducive to volume business 
although prices have now reached a 
point where distributors can see some 
really excellent merchandising possi- 
bilities. If they do something about 
these opportunities they could move a 
lot of canned foods and that is what the 
industry needs right about now. 


Really blistering weather across the 
Middlewest is having it’s effect on the 


current crop of corn and tomatos now 
going into cans. Temperatures have 
been well up in the nineties the past 
week and corn is coming with a rush. 
In some areas the crop is maturing so 
fast that acreage is being by-passed due 
to the industry’s inability to handle the 
crop fast enough. This situation could 
produce a lot more standard and less 
fancy grades than had been anticipated. 
The hot weather is also. downgrading 
what started out to be a very excellent 
crop of tomatoes in these parts and is 
going to make a difference in total 
production. In any event, whatever effect 
current weather conditions may have on 
these two packs, the trade are still con- 
vinced it will be to their advantage to 
buy as needed and see what happens. 


CORN—As mentioned above, canning 
of corn locally is really in full swing 
with canners having their hands full 
trying to process al] the tonnage avail- 
able to them. Right now this seems 
to be the major problem although trying 
to sell what they have packed at a 
profit also seems to be a problem. Fancy 
cream style is now quoted at $1.35 to 
$1.40 for 303s and $8.00 for tens with 
whole kernel usually listed at $1.40 and 
$8.00. Extra standard is quoted on 
official price sheets at $1.10 for 303s and 
$7.25 for tens but goods have bxen sold 
here for less money. The trade are con- 


CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION | 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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vinced a bumper pack is in the offing and 
they will gain nothing by buying ahead. 


KRAUT—This is not exactly the kind 
of weather that produces kraut business 
but it won’t be long before the first cool 
snap starts distributors thinking along 
the lines of kraut promotions. Right 
now, interest is nil and prices are un- 
changed but there appears to be a large 
crop of cabbage and what it will bring 
in the way of prices is still unknown. 
Current spot lists have fancy grade 
offered at $1.12% for 303s, $1.55 for 
2%s and $5.25 for tens. However, there 
are rumors of price shading and these 
could be the forerunners of things to 
come. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—Wisconsin 
canners are now canning beets and will 
start on carrots next month. It is too 
early to judge future developments but 
the spot market is maintaining a stable 
price level. Fancy sliced beets are sell- 
ing here at $1.05 for 303s and $5.00 for 
tens with salad sliced at $.90 and $4.50. 
The latter item is tens has been in tight 
supply and the new pack came none too 
soon. Fancy diced carrots are usually 
quoted at $1.00 for 303s and $5.00 for 
tens with sliced at $1.20 and $7.00. As 
is usually the case around this time of 
the year, local canners are bothered with 
offerings of carrots out of Texas which 
complicates the picture and this year is 
no exception. 


TOMATOES—tThe extreme heat cov- 
ering the Midwest is going to bring the 
1959 pack of tomatoes to a close much 
earlier than planned. Raw stock is com- 
ing with a rush and those canners that 
pack both products and peeled tomatoes 
will be forced to divert more tonnage to 
the product lines. Those canning only 
tomatoes are unable in some instances 
to handle the raw stock fast enough and 
are trying to sell to canners that can 
handle it. Prices are no better than 
$.97% for standard ones, $1.22% for 
308s and $2.15 for 2%s and they are 
lower than canners would like to see or 
afford. Extra standards are going on the 
basis of $1.25 to $1.30 for 303s and here 
again such prices do not represent a 
profit. Sales are so far just routine. 


BEANS — New York canners have 
pulled the rug out from under the market 
much to the discomfort of their brethern 
in Wisconsin. There must be a lot of 
green beans in New York as prices are 
lower than they have been for many 
years. Fancy three sieve cut green are 
now offered at $1.25 for 303s for tens 
with fancy fours at $1.20 and $7.50. 
Extra standard fives are going at 
$1.10 and $6.50. Wax beans are usually 
slightly higher but the overall price 
level is one which makes Wisconsin can- 
ers wonder why they ever got in the 
business in the first place. However, the 
current level of the market may produce 


some volume buying because even the 
most pessimistic buyers have the feeling 
these prices are now on the bottom and 
any further changes will be upward. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Some of the 
major factors that process Cling peaches 
have now withdrawn from the market 
and such action comes as no surprise to 
most of the trade. Buying was very 
heavy at early lower prices and dis- 
tributors appear to be well covered. 
They also seem convinced cocktail prices 
are now on the bottom and orders have 
been heavy as current prices are for 
prompt shipment only. After all, Cling 
peaches make up about forty per cent 
of the cocktail pack and if peach prices 
are going higher it is reasonable to 
assume the same will happen to cocktail. 
Furthermore, prices on choice grade of 
$2.00 on 303s, $3.00 on 2%s and $11.35 
for tens are lower than they have been 
for many a moon so why not get on the 
band wagon. Most buyers here have 
done just that. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—As this is 
written, formal opening prices on pears 
from this area have not been named 
simply because growers and canners 
have not agreed upon what raw stock 
should be worth. This is agravating to 
to the average buyer because he knows 
prices will be lower but he would like 
to know for sure just how much lower. 
There have been a few feelers and a lot 
of rumors but nothing official. Prune 
plums will also start going into cans in 
September and here again lower prices 
are anticipated but nothing in the way 
of formal prices have been named. 
Black sweet cherries from this area are 
sold up tight and those buyers who 
thought they would buy as needed now 
find they cannot buy at all. 


Barliant & Company, 1631 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, has been appointed to 
handle the liquidation of three more 
closed packing plants of Armour & Com- 
pany, in additicn to the three plants pre- 
viously announced. Cataloging and in- 
dexing of the machinery and equipment 
is now underway and will be shortly 
available. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Fruits Running To Good Quality—Nectars In 

Bemand—Short Olive Crop—Tomatoes Off 

To A Running Start; Much Acreage Being 
Abandoned—Sardine Canning Delayed. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley Calif., August 27, 1959 


THE SITUATION — With the fruit 
canning season now well past its peak 
indications are that the output will be 
well below some of the early estimates 
on such important items as cling peaches 
and pears. Rainfall was well below nor- 
mal for the season and fruit is running 
to smaller size than usual. There has 
also been a shortage of labor in some 
districts but this has not been as acute 
as seemed likely for a time. Early 
showers have visited some parts of the 
State but no damage has been reported. 
Both growers and canners comment on 
higher costs of production this season 
and suggest that higher prices on canned 
products are logical, even if they are 
not being realized. 


PEARS—Bartlett pears are now com- 
ing onto the market in fairly large quan- 
tities and canning is under way in some 
districts. Large size fruit is at a pre- 
mium for both shipping and canning but 
some canners express the opinion that 
quality is better than in some recent 
years. The crop is a large one, with 
some experts placing it at about 25 per 
cent above normal. This has led to a 
general revision of prices on canned 
pears with sales reported on this basis: 
No. 2% fancy, $3.45, choice, $3.10 and 
standard, $2.75. Considerable interest 
in pear nectar has been reported of 
late with the trade uncertain of the 
meaning of the sudden interest in this 
item. Sales have been made in 12-o0z. at 
$1.07 42-$1.10, and 46-0z. at $3.50. 


PEACHES — Canning operations on 
cling peaches are in full swing but some 
canners are reporting shorter deliveries 
of fruit from some districts than ex- 
pected. The fruit is running to excellent 
quality and growers are insisting on 
letting it mature a little longer than 
usual in order to get a better tonnage. 
Some heavy sales have been made of 
late by canners}, with these ranging 
from large quantities for public school 
programs to lots for export. Prices on 
new pack have been revised downward 
somewhat from those that have been 
prevailing on carry-over, with yellow 
cling peach halves quoted quite gen- 
erally at $1.924% a dozen for No. 303s, 
$2.75 for No. 2\%s and $10.50-$10.75 for 
No. 10s. The same prices prevail on the 
sliced item. 


NECTARS — An interesting demand 
for fruit nectar has developed in some 
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markets with early deliveries on new 
pack specified. Early price lists ran a 
rather wide range, but these are now 
being stabilized. Apricot nectar, the first 
to make an appearance, continues to be 
one of the most popular members of the 
nectar family, and heads the price list. 
It is priced at $1.17% for the No. 12 oz. 
size, against $1.07% for pear nectar and 
$1.15 for peach nectar. Considerable 
early interest is being shown in the 46-oz. 
size. 


OLIVES —A very strong situation 
prevails on ripe olives, with spot stocks 
firmly held. The crop promises to be the 
smallest in recent years and the rather 
heavy holdings will stand the industry 
in good stead. Some advances have been 
made in prices on spot stocks but these 
have been on the light side in order to 
keep up interest in this item. 


PINEAPPLE JUICE — Pineapple 
juices has been lagging in sales in 
recent months and in order to encourage 
merchandising activity some canners 
have come out with new lists. Prices 
have been lowered by some canners by 
20 cents a dozen on No. 2s and No. 211s, 
fifty cents on 46 oz. and $1.20 on No. 10s. 


TOMATOES—Canning of tomatoes is 
getting under way on quite a large scale, 
warm weather and early planting con- 


tributing to the early activities. The 
pack for the season to August 15th 
amounted to 124,844 cases. This com- 
pares with 72,511 cases to a correspond- 
ing date last year. Large acreages were 
planted without contracts with canners 
or shippers and growers are having 
difficulty in disposing of their crops. The 
situation has become so serious that 
plans are under way for a revision of the 
State Marketing Order if this can be 
arranged legally. Uncontracted toma- 
toes are being offered canners for $17.00 
a ton and even less. Some large acreages 
are being abandoned by growers without 
any picking being done. Prices of the 
canned item run a wide range, with 
fancy No. 2% quoted from $2.45 to $2.65 
a dozen. 


PEAS — Peas of West Coast pack 
are commencing to move rather more 
freely now that offerings in the fresh 
market are dropping off. Recent sales 
have been on the basis of $1.27%4 a dozen 
for buffet, $1.67%% for No. 303s and $9.80 
for No. 10s. 


SARDINES — Although the Central 
California sardine season opened offi- 
cially on August 1st, there has been no 
fishing to date, due to no agreement on 
a cannery workers’ contract and no 
settlement on ex-vessel prices with Mon- 
terey or San Francisco canners. A year 
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ago operations got under way on August 
12, at an ex-vessel price of $60.00 a ton. 
The sardine season in Southern Cali- 
fornia does not open officially until 
September 1. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
CANNED APPLES 
(Basis 6/10’s) 


1957-58 
Carryover, Sept. 1 . . 963,301 1,058,809 
Total Pack ........ 3,668,185 3,639,132 
Total Supply « 4,631,486 4,697,941 
Shipments during July «. 231,934 199,127 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to Aug. 249,545 3,628,125 

CANNED APPLE SAUCE 
(Actual Cases) 

1957-58 1958-59. 

Carryover, Sept. 2,357,876 1,836,446 


Total Supply. ....16,364,215 17,839,347 
Shipments during Jully ............ 966,135 971,122 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to Aug. 1..13,782,668 15,075,776 


AW 2,581,547 2,763,571 
CANNED LIMA BEANS 
(Actual Cases) 
1957-58 
Pack 2,739,308 2,751,562 
Shipments, May 1 to Aug. 1.... 622,615 510,599 
Shipments, Aug. 1 to Aug. 1.. 3,339,107 2,844,169 
CANNED SWEET CORN 
(Actual Cases) 
1957-58 1958-59 
Pack 37,516,892 32,078,437 
Shipments during July .... . 2,167,555 1,407,179 


Shipments, Aug. 1 to Aug. 1..37.969.304 34,595,331 
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DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY» 

| Piedmont Label Co., Ine. 

Piedmont Label Co.. Inc; 


(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise anecified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fev., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossa 3.45 
Mammoth 3.40 
arge 3.35 
Med.-Small 3.20-3.25 


Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 


Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 

Mid-W.. Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tins 
No. 8 02 — 
No. 1 Pic —- 
No. 300 2.15 
12.00-12.25 

REANS, StrincLess, GREEN 

KAST 

Fey., Fe. Style, 6. 1.05 
No. 10 00 

Fey., Gr., No. .25- 
No. 7.50-8.00 

Ex. Sed. Gat 97% 
1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 

No. 10 6.25 


Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 
1.60-1.75 


No. 10 —- 
Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303..—— 
No. 10 


No. 8.25-8.5 
Ex. Cut, No. 303........ 130-135 

No. 10 7.00-7.50 
1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Min-WeEstT 
Gr.. Wh., Fey., No. 303. ....1.70-2.75 
Fey., Cut, No. 308 1.20-1.40 
No. 10 7.00-8.00 
Ex. Std.. No. 303. 
No. 10 6.75-7.75 
Std., Cut, No. 303..............00 1.05-1.10 
No. 6.25-6.50 
Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 10 5 
1 sv 35 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 5 
o. 10 
SouTtH 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Std., No. 308 2521.30 
No: 10 6.75 
Std. No. 303 1.10 
RLUE LAKES 
Fey., Vert. 3 sv., No. 303.............. 2.35 
4 sv., 303 2.20 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv. No. 308............ 1.77% 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 10 9.15 
Ex. Std., 1.45 
No. 10 R.25 
Std., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.25 
REANS, LIMA 
East 
Fcy., Gr., No. 303 ....2.25-2.50 
No. 14.00 
Small, Ne. 2.00-2.10 
No. 12.25 
No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std.. Gr. & Wh. 
No. 303 1.40 
Mip-WEstT 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 808.........c0000 2.50 
No. 10 14.00 
12.25 
No. 10 11.00 
9.50 
BEETS 
Cut, Diced, 
1.15 
No, 898 . 0-1.25 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 oz —- 


No. 303 1.05 


No. 10 5.00 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 4.75 


CARROTS 
East, Fcy., Diced, No. 303 ........ 1.00 

No. 10 6.00 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 

No. 3038 1.00 

No. 10 5.00 

No. 10 7.00 

CORN 
East 
W.K. & 
Ex. Std., No 

No. 10 
Std., No. 30% 

Shoepeg, I’cy., No. 30: 

No. 10 9.00-10. 00 
1.60 
Mivwest 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Key., 

No. 12 oz, 1.45 

No. .35-1.40 

Ex. Std, No. 303. 10-1.30 

No. 10 7.25-8.00 
Std., No. 303 — 

No. 10 
Co. Gent. W.h. 
1.55-1.60 

No. 10 8.75 
1.45 

Std., No. 308 

o. 10 


1 s 
2 sv., 8 oz. 
2 sv., No. 
z sv., No. 10 
3 - » No. 303 
3 No. 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., . 803 r J 
3 sv., No. 303 1.25-1.35 
. 10 8.00 
7.50 
No. 10 6.65 
Pod Run, No. 
No. 10 
East SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 308 ........1.35-1.50 
No. 10 7.25 
No. 1 7.00-7.25 
1.15-1.25 
No. 10 6.25 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
1.70 
1 sv., No. 303 2.60 
1 sv., No, 10 13.75 
2 sv., No. 10 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. . 
3 sv., No. 308 ......... 
3 sv., No. 10. 


4 sv., No. 303 . 
4 sv., No. 10 ..... 


Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. 
3 sv., No. 303 .. 
4 sv., 8 oz, 


Mip-West SWEETS 


Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 ............1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
No. 10 7.50 
Ungraded, No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 3 » No. 308 ....1.20-1.8714 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
1.15-1.17% 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
No. 7.0 
No. 10 6.65 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fcy., No. 2 
No. 10 
East, Fey., No. 1, 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303 12% 
2i% 
No. 1 5 
0. 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303 .... 1.40 
‘o. 2% 1 00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Ozark Fey., No. 303 1.20 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 5.65 
No. 2% 1.60-1.70 
No. 10° 4.50-5.00 
SWEET POTATOFS 
Tri-States, Syr., & 1.05-1.10 
No. 2% 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 9.75 
POMATOES 
Tri-STATES 


No. 21, 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 6.50 

Mid-West, Fey., No. 1.40 
No. 308 1.70 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 9.00 

1.25-1.30 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 

Std., No. 1 971 
1.221 
No. 2% 2.1 
No. 10 25-7.50 

Fey.. S.P.. Ne. SOB 1.75 
No. sade 9.25 


» 10 
Ozarks, Std., 


o. 10 
Texas, No. 1.10- 18 
No. 50 
CATSUP 
14 oz 1.50 
8.50-9.00 
uid: TE OR. 1.65 
10.00 
10.50 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 7.00-7.20 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%....9.50-10.00 
Mi4 West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26 10.85 
No. 10 (per 
TOMATO PURE 
Calif., Fey., No. 303....1 BR 
50 
Mid. weet, Fey., 1.045, 
95 
6.25-7.00 
Ma, 1.045, No. 1... 
7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, 1.30-1.35 
7.00-7.25 
Std., 803. 1.20 
No. 10 — 
Calif. (cravensteins) 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Choice, No. 808 1.25-1.30 
oOo. 
APPLES (Fast) 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 246 4.00 


Fey.., Wh. Pceled, No. 21; 


BILUEBERRIES 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 308 ........ 1.80-1.90 
10.50-10.75 
R.A., Fey., No. 2% 5.85-6.10 
10 20.75 
o. 10 19.45 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 3.30-3.40 
No. 10 12.00 
Choice, No. 308 2.00-2.071%4 
0. 2% 3.00 3.15 
No. 10 11.35 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fey. Citrus Salad, 

No. 303 2.85 
PEACHES 

Calif., Cling Fey., No. 303......1.85 

No. 214 2.75 

10 10.50 
0. 24% 2.521 
No. 10 9.25 
Std., No. 303 1.67% 
o. 2% 2.40 

10 8.65 
Elberta, Fey., No. 242 3.15 
o. 10 11.25 

No. 10 10.35 

PEARS 

No. 2% 

Choice, No, 303 2.05 
3.10 
No. 10 11.50 

No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 10.50 

PINEAPPLE—Per case (Toll 
& Wfge. extra) 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 24/2... 6.55 
24/2% 7.75 
6/10 20 

Crushed, 24/2 40 
24/21 70 
6/10 5.75 

24/2 5.20 

24/2! 6.65 
6/10 6.65 

24 6.35 
6/10 5.90 

PLUMS, PURPLE 
No. 308.......... .90-2.00 
No. 214 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 9.75 
2% 2.60-2.70 
No 10 9 
JUICES 
APPLE 

46 oz. tin 2.60 

BLENDED 

1.40-1.45 
46 02. 3.30-3.35 

GRAPEFRUIT 

124 4-1. 17" 

2.50-2.55 
ORANGE 

Fla., No. 2 1.80 

Frozen, 6 oz — 
12 oz. — 
82 oz. 

PINEAPPLE—Per Case 

Hawaiian, Feye, 2.30 

12/46 oz. 2.35 
TOMATO 

2.35-2.40 

46 o7. 2.85 

1.05 
46 oz. 2.15 
No. 10 4.50 

FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
35.00-36.00 
24.00 
Met, Red. if 32.00 
17.50 

13.50 

21.00 
1's 11.50 

SARDINES—Per Case 

Calif., Ovals, 24/1’s ........ 
Ovals, 48/1’s ...... ate 00-7. 50 

Maine, 4% Oil Keyless 50 
Oil Key Carton ...... — 


SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 
Jumbo 


6.00 
Large 5.50 
++4.90-5.00 
Small 4.40-4.50 
Broken 4.00 


TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 


Fey., Light Meat, *s....10.25-10.75 
Chunks 9.25 
Grated 7,00 


‘ 
| 
> 00 


